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The exhibition Japanese Prints: Realities of the "Floating World ." a 
complement to the major loan exhibition Reflections of Reality in Japanese Art , 
is on view at The Cleveland Museum of Art from March 8 through May 8 . The 
supporting exhibition opens a window onto Edo (modern Tokyo), the lively capital 
of eighteenth- and nineteenth-century Japan. Marjorie Williams, associate curator 
in the Department of Art History and Education, selected about forty prints 
chronicling this world. 

The Edo Period (1615-1868) in Japan saw rising prosperity within a 
tightly reorganized society. The traditional stratification of classes was 
strictly maintained, but the lowest class, the merchants, was also fast becoming 
the wealthiest. A rigid, bureaucratic government carefully restricted the merchants' 
activities, but allowed a subculture devoted to the sensual pleasures of Ukiyo 
or the "Floating World," as earlier Buddhists had termed transient, earthly 
existence. Merchants in particular flocked to the Yoshiwara, a licensed brothel 
and theater district northeast of Edo which was one of the few places in 
Japan where money openly prevailed over social class. Wealthy patrons clamored 
for colorful prints as souvenirs of this world within a world. Ukiyo -e or 
"Pictures of the Floating World" included portraits of courtesans and Kabuki 
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actors; genre scenes of life in the Yoshiwara; the ghosts and goblins of 
popular stories and plays; and scenes, particularly landscapes, displaying 
perspective and other new Western styles. 

Portraits had always been a major Oriental genre, developed particularly 
in the production of painted or sculpted memorial portraits of revered 
Buddhist masters. Patrons of the Yoshiwara demanded portraits of their sub- 
culture’s heroes: courtesans and the stars of the popular Kabuki drama. Artists 
responded with woodblock prints which could be mass produced. Kitagawa Utamaro’s 
(1750-1806) stylized portraits of the typical Yoshiwara beauty captured the 
surfaces of the "Floating World," while Katsukawa Shunsho’s (1726-93) portraits 
of sumo wrestlers and actors penetrated through the type to individuals. Realistic 
portraiture culminated in the brief career (1794—95) of Toshusai Sharaku, whose 
psychological studies of actors’ faces conveyed truth of character. 

Interested in the "here and now," wealthy patrons wanted prints of daily 
life in all its variety. Such genre scenes had been included in e-maki or nar- 
rative handscrolls since the twelfth century, but genre began to emerge as a 
primary subject in early sixteenth-century screens depicting scenes in and around 
Kyoto, the old capital of Japan. Katsushika Hokusai (1760-1849) caught 
craftsmen at work and common folk in humorous situations with quick sketches 
published under the title Manga ("Drawing Things Just as They Come") . Utamaro 
offered glimpses of life behind the scenes in the Yoshiwara. 

Pictures of ghosts and goblins also appealed in the "Floating World." 

Belief in supernatural beings was widespread, and Buddhist traditions had 
earlier fostered super-realistic portrayals of the other world and its inhabitants. 
Spirits were integral to Japan’s literary, theatrical, and pictorial arts, 
appearing as often in classical No drama as in popular Kabuki plays. Among the 
printmakers most fascinated with the bizarre and supernatural were Hokusai, his 
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admirer Utagawa Kuniyoshi (1798-1861), and Kuniyoshi^s student Tsukioka 
Yoshitoshi (1839-1892), whose mastery of foreshortened poses, experimental treat- 
ment of space, and emotional use of color ended the ukiyo-e tradition. 

Western influences, such as those exhibited in the prints of Yoshitoshi, 
had already caught hold among ukiyo-e designers in the first half of the eighteenth 
century. Okumura Masanobu (1686-1764), one of the early print artists, invented 
the perspective picture, probably based on his reading of Dutch handbooks. Land- 
scape artists were particularly quick to assimilate Western perspective, 
modeling, and shading. The public ^s enthusiasm for leisured pastimes such as 
jaunts through Edo and the surrounding countryside created an eager audience for 
pictures of scenic landmarks such as Hokusai *s Thirty-Six Views of Mt. Fuji or 
Ando Hiroshige’s (1797-1858) Famous Places of the Eastern Capital . 

The themes and history of the ukiyo-e tradition are discussed in a fully 
illustrated catalogue written by Marjorie Williams and available at the Museum 
Bookstore. A brief slide tape will run Sunday, March 20, from 1:30 until 4:30 pm 
and throughout the exhibition Tuesdays through Saturdays from 11:30 am until 
4:00 pm (Wednesdays until 9:30 pm). Gallery talks will be held in the exhibition 
on Wednesday, March 9, and Sunday, March 13, both at 1:30 pm. 

The works in the exhibition were selected from the private collections of 
Kelvin Smith of Cleveland and the late Herbert R. Cole of Los Angeles and from the 
collections of Allen Memorial Art Museum at Oberlin; The Art Institute of Chicago; 
The Cleveland Museum of Art; the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston; The Nelson-Atkins 
Gallery, Kansas City; The New York Public Library; The Los Angeles County Museum; 
and Springfield (Mass.) Museum of Fine Arts. The exhibition and accompanying 
catalogue were assisted in part by a grant from the National Endowment for the Arts. 


For additional information or photographs, please contact the Public Information Office, 
The Cleveland Museum of Art, 11150 East Boulevard, Cleveland, Ohio 44106; 216/421-7340. 


PLEASE NOTE 


The proper credit line for Reflections of Reality in Japanese Art 
is : 

The exhibition has been organized jointly by The Cleveland 
Museum of Art, The Agency for Cultural Affairs of the Japanese 
Government, and The Japan Foundation. Additional support, for 
the exhibition or programs, comes from the Federal Council on 
the Arts and the Humanities under the Arts and Artifacts Indemnity 
Act, the National Endowment for the Arts, the Ohio Arts Council, 
the Japan-United States Friendship Commission, and the Asian 


Cultural Council. 


